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Miscellany. 


(ORIGINAL AND SELECTED.] 








TO THE EDITOR OF THE LADIES MUSEUM. 


Sir—The follies and foibles of the female sex have 
furnished a great variety of authors with an inex- 
haustible subject for declamation and regret. Many 
are the writers who have made Woman their theme; 
and, professing the warmest admiration of her excel- 
lencies, have laboured to correct her imperfections. 
Undoubtedly many of these were actuated by the 
best intentions, and censured not from a love of cen- 
sure, but with a desire to amend ; many more, un- 
doubtedly, believed their motives to be equally laud- 
able, nor even suspected that their purity was sul- 
lied by the pride of fancied superiority, or the ill na- 
ture that deliglits in the detection and exposure of 
frailty. But, whatever might have been the mo- 
tives, whether malignity or benevolence prompted 
their animadversions, they have had little effect.— 
Notwithstanding all the talents which have been ex- 
erted for her improvement, and all the delicate abuse 
lavished on her infirmities, Woman still retains the 
same propensities, and is guilty of the same misde- 
meanours. This, I attribute, not to the incorrigible 
defects of the sex, but the injudicious treatment of 
those who undertake their reformation. Those who 
attack female vices and absurdities, too frequently 
adopt a style and manner better calculated to irritate 
into obstinacy than to convince of error, or soften 
into contrition. They appear more ambitious of 
shining as writers, than of succeeding as reformers ; 
more desirous of dazzling, by the brilliancy of their 
wit, and wounding, by the keenness of their satire, 
than of dissuading from vice, by the energy of their 
arguments, or alluring to virtue, by the persuasive- 
ness of their manners. Instead of treating them as 
equals, and addressing them with the earnestness 
that convinces of sincerity, and the friendly solici- 
tude that conciliates esteem, they appear to consider 
them but as “ children of a larger growth,” beneath 
the dignity of serious expostulation, and incapable of 





supporting the unmitigated severity of truth ; and 
they treat them with contemptuous tenderness, min- 
gling with the bitterness of reproof the delicious es- 
sence of flattery, alternately scolding them for impro- 
prieties, and coaxing them into good humor. 

These general observations, Mr. Editor, are sug- 
gested by, not aimed at, your recent animadversions 
on female manners ; nor would I detract from the 
merit of that performance either with respect to its 
design or execution, The purity of your intentions, 
I have no reason to suspect ; and the justness of your 
remarks, I cannot deny. I shall not attempt to ex- 
culpate the female sex from the errors imputed to 
them ; but I would offer to your consideration a few 
palliating circumstances, and suggest to your candor 
the probability that your owa sex are, in a great 
measure, the cause, or at least the chief encouragers 
of the follies they so vehemently censure and so bit- 
terly deplore. You have, perhaps, Mr. Editor, ad- 
mission into promiscous assemblics—you mingle in 
the circle of fashion, and have opportunity of enjoy- 
ing female society. Have you never perecived, 
Sir, in those circles, the superficial boarding- 
school Miss, whose “unblushing front,’”? and intre- 
pid stare, seemed so to disgust you, to be the favor- 
ed object of the attentions‘and civilities of your sex ? 
And have you not remarked that those females, su- 
perlatively frivolous, gaudy, and thouglitless, are 
more the objects of male admiration and devotion 
than such as are gifted by nature, or improved by 
cultivation? If this has escaped your regard, I as- 
sure you it has not mine. I have observed, with 
surprise, the man of mind, the man of discernment 
and taste, (or at least the one who has as good a 
claim to these qualities as any that pass under my 
observation, ) listening with unwearied, and apparent- 
ly gratified, attention, to unmeaning volubility and 
fashionable cant—indulging the caprices, and toler- 
ating the innumerable extravagancies of fashionable 
manners ; and this, not from necessity, or compelled 
civility—not.to amuse, with a pretty trifle, the vacu- 
ity of an idle hour—not because there was no virtue 
present to be honoured, no talents to be excited, no 
modesty to be woocd from its reserve, but, from 
choice, from exclusive preference, the man of intel- 
lect preferred the glare of fashion to the mild radi-j 
ance of modest intelligence. 

It is no new thing for the opinions and conduct of 
your sex to be at variance. They talk, to be sure, 
much of the contempt they feel for the bold, for- 
ward, volatile female, and profess, on the other band, 
the highest respect for the woman of discretion and 
modesty. The truth of these professions I do not 
doubt, for respect is the involuntary homage that 
discretion and modesty always demand ; and there is 
little merit in bestowing what’ cannot be withheld ; 
but they court, by a thousand assiduities, the notice 
and favor of the being they affect to despise, and 
slight the character they eulogise, and the qualities 
they recommend. You cannot be insensible of the 





evil consequences of this inconsistency. It is an in- 
ordinate love of admiration, an impatience of obscu- 
rity and neglect, a passion for notice and distinction, 
that, more than any thing else, lead so many females 
astray from prudence and delicacy ; and while the 
fair truants perceive that they can violate the rules of 
discretion, and forego the attractions of modesty, 
without lessening their powers of fascination, or di- 
minishing the number of their admirers, they will not 
be much affected by any severity of remark, nor in- 
clined to abandon the line of conduct that procures 
them the popularity they covet, while they perceive, 
among their admirers, not only those apologics for 
men of whom you speak so contemptuously, and who 
are too insignificant to be the cause of any thing 
more permanent than the smile of contempt, but 
men who are worth an‘effort to captivate, and whom 
it is a proud triumph to enslave ; they will not be apt 
to envy, nor ambitious to imitate, the sober, correct, 
unobtrusive, but slighted being, who is the object of 
proround veneration and neglect. While men thus 
foster the imperfections of Woman, and then insult 
her with their exhibition, they may excite her ridi- 
cule and provoke her indignation, but they must de- 
spair of affecting her amendment. When they shall 
consider her as a being, upon an equality with them- 
selves, equally liable to error, and equally capable 
of excellence ; when they shall appear as fond of 
dwelling on her virtues, as expatiating on her vices, 
and no longer counteract, as companions, their ef- 
forts, as moralists, then, and not till then, will “ con- 
viction close their periods,” and success reward their 
exertions. 
MARCIA. 


aa 


THE ELOPEMENT. 


Elizabeth Irving had but just entered the world, 
when its delusive blandishments affected her young 
heart, and seduced her from the circle of her real 
friends, to the bosoms of imaginary ones. She was 
young, affable and handsome ; her features were 
well formed, and the blush of the rose tinged her 
soft cheeks ; her eyes were of the deepest blue, the 
lashes long, dark and delicate ; the child of fortune. 
She had been nursed in the lap of wealth, and little 
did she think that all the gay pictures of the world, 
which young fancy had painted to her imagination, 
were but the vain coloring of hopes which could nev- 
er be realized, till she found, too truly, such was the 
case. She had pictured it but the garden in which 
the young plant should put forth its leaves and blos- 
soms—the orchard, in which the matured tree should 
yield its fruits, without one chilling blast to freeze, 
or scorching sun to wither. But how was slic mis- 
taken. ‘The colors of the rainbow, though bright, 
are but transitory ; the sun of the brightest morning 
may be shrouded in the dark mantle of the tempest 
cloud ere his daily course hath run ; yet this did 
Elizabeth learn too late: scarcely had she reached 
her seventeenth year ere the harsh intelligence met 
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the ears of her parents that she had eloped with a 
stranger. Judge, ye who have thought and feeling, 
what was the grief of the too fond authors of her be- 
ing at this intelligence! A deadly paleness spread 
itself upon the countenance of her mother, and with- 
out uttering a word she swooned away—life was in- 
suppertable—her darling Elizabeth was no longer 
left to enliven ber aged hours—and oh ! such a sep- 
aration was far more keen and heart-piercing than if 
the rude king of terrors had asserted his claim, and 
dissevered her spirit from the sweet fields of her na- 
tive valley. Her father stood motionless for a mo- 
ment—alternate quick flushes of blood, succeeded 
by a deadly paleness, rushed over his brow ; his eyes 
bent upon the earth, yet blinded with the impetuos- 
ity of rapid thoughts. At length he clasped his 
hands, walked hurriedly across the room, whilst the 
agony ¢f his mind bade the big tears to leave their 
secluded caverns in the eye, and rush like an over- 
flowing fountain upon his checks ; then, as if regard- 
less of all that surrounded him, his weeping children, 
—and his wife, from whom life had apparently fled, 
he left the room—and immediately set out in pursuit 
of his lost daughter. 

But afew weeks previous to her elopement a 
French gentleman had arrived in the beautiful little 
valley of which Allistonville was the centre, with the 
intention of passing away the summer months. He 
appeared possessed of ample wealth, and his light 
vivacity and polite demeanor soon made him the 
topic for the conversation of all the village gossips. 
He was the admiration of all the ladies—and let it be 
sufficient to say, Elizabeth, pleased with being the 
object of most of his attention, suffered her vanity to 
mislead her good sense from the golden path of vir- 
tue to the gilded scenes and unreal pleasures of «is- 
sipation. Acquainted with French, she could con- 
verse with him in his own language, and then socn 
followed the destruction ofthe too thoughtless g'rl. 
As we have said, her father pursued her—but, alas ! 
too late—they had taken refuge to the blue waves 
of the Atlantic—and were now far beyond the reach 
of the unhappy Mr. Irving. He returned to his 
family, while Elizabeth, far from the dear scenes of 
her youth, wasted away her hours in the gay revelry 
of the Parisian ball-room, or the soft pleasures of the 
embraces of her seducer. Those pleasures were 
short-lived ; her deluder soon left this world for the 
world of spirits, and she was then left—alone, un- 
friended, and in a foreign land. What a transition ! 
Sorrows fell thick upon her. She was lost to her- 
self—to all the world. 

* * * * * * * . 

Years rolled away, and nothing had been heard, 
by her parents, of the misguided Elizabeth. Her 
mother had long reposed in the bosom of the earth. 
Her brother, who had enlivened her youthful hours, 
no longer lived to cheer her aged father, who was 
fast tottering to the grave, overburdened with a load’ 
of sorrows, when, one morning in the spring of the 
year, as her decrepit parent had placed himself in 
his easy chair in the front of his cottage, a stranger 
appeared at the gate—a female, stricken with cares 
—her face was pallid, and emotion choked her utter- 
ance—she stretched forth her supplicating arms, as 





if for relief—the old man was about giving it, when 


the words escaped her—“ Oh ! God ! whom do you 
relicve ”’ ‘Then, with a convulsive sob, she sunk to 
the earth. Age forsook the limbs of Mr. Irving, he 
raised her from the ground—cold—Ifvless. It was 
Elizabeth ! 
P. 
JEALOUSY. 

Some years ago, a fine young man, whose talents 
were of the first order, and whose education, thigh 
liberal, only embraced the useful branches of litera- 
ture, and whose character and disposition were of an 
exalted cast, became acquainted in the beautiful vil- 
lage of W » in the State of Connecticut. While 
he was there, pursuing the study of law, under the 
guidance of a venerable Jurist, a young daughter of 
the Judge, whose youth and beauty were the theme 





of many sighing swains, favored the attentions of the | 


subject of this narration, Mr. Austerlitz. Educated 
under the immediate eye of an excellent, piows and 
accomplished mother, Josephine Burroughs expand- 
ed into womanhood—the admiration of men, and the 
pride of her sex. 

Mr. Austerlitz entered into an engagement with 
this lovely creature, and consequently brought upon 
his head the hatred of several unsuccessful suitors, 
as well us the less dangerous envy of those who dared 
not aspire to the hand which they could not prevent 
from becoming united to his. 

Having completed a professional course of studies, 
young Austerlitz, with a contented heart and buoy- 
ant spirit, launched into the wide world, a stranger 
to diversified human character, and those mazes with 
which pollution fetters the devotees of vice. 

Without money, indeed without any thing, save 
a pure conscience, he quickly established a reputa- 
tion, in a distant part of the State of New-York, for 
all those qualifications in a man and counsellor, 
which gain upon the confidence of polished society. 
‘Two years had passed away since he left the object 
of his bosom ; entangled in the endless routine of 
business, and at the same time actuated by a Jauda- 
ble ambition to Jay a permanent foundation for a 
character which would sustain him in future years, 
he never had found it possible to disengage himself 
from the cares of his profession, a period sufficiently 
long to visit the idol of his affections, though he 
maintained a punctual correspondence, and regularly 
informed her of the transactions of each week, dur- 
ing this long, and, to a devoted lover, this little eter- 
nity. The preliminaries of the marriage, and even 
the exact day was settled by letter, and on the 9th 
of June, 1805, Mr. A. almost overcome with the joy- 
ful thought of soon folding within his arms the angel- 
ic, the virtuous Josephine—commenced a jaunt to 
the scenes of his early boyhood, and to the residence 
of his dearest friend, his future wife. 

It was a melting scene: the lovers met—they 
wept—they smiled upon each other—they were 
married 

Happiness is a phantom on the earth; it has no 
sure residence below. Time chases smiles away— 
the grave hides many victims of despair who once 
believed themselves the favorites of Providence ; 
and then a broken heart has swept them to an early 
tomb ; for disappointments chill a feeling heart—the 








fairest forms will pine away in solitude—the soul can 
only live—it lives beyond the sphere of human vision 
in brighter mansions than a tenement of clay. 

After «a pleasant, deliberate ride through a roman- 
tic country, enlivened by a thousand new and inter- 
esting objects of contemplation for a cultivated mind, 
alive to all the beauties of nature, they arrived at 
B ville, where they were welcomed by every 
kind attention which could be manifested by the in- 
habitants, 

The warmth of love soon degenerated into wngen- 
erous criticisms on each other’s personal habits, gen- 
eral characteristics, and such like trifling distinctions, 
till sport carried arrows in its quiver, and tears fol- 
lowed rebukes. 

Jealousy, when it exercises a full and unrestrained 
control over the human heart, blasts the fairest pros- 
pects ; rouses passions black ; murderous crimes ; 
unnerves the soul ; and, with revengeful arm, strikes 
a poniard to the vitals of the object of its love and 
warmth, 

From a variety of incidents, Mrs. Austerlitz sus- 
pected the affections of her husband were transfer- 
red to a Miss Saville, who had felt ber heart greatly 
interested in the welfare of Mr. Austerlitz, some 
time previous to his marriage. To suspect or dis- 
trust the virtues ofa friend, as nearly related as a 
husband or wife, is the preparatory step to hatred 
and all those disabolical acts which have disgraced 
the name of man. 





Being retained as counsel in a case of much pecu- 
niary importance, in which Miss Saville, as one of 
the claimants, necessarily called repeatedly to make 
certain statements in relation to the cause in ques- 
tion, the lady of Mr. A. fancied the darkest designs 
against her happiness, and in those paroxysms of 
warring passions, when furies seemed to light before 
her vision, accused her husband of wicked thoug!ts 
and deeds more numerous than he had ever heard. 

No argements could lull her to repose : she was 
jealous of her rights—her dignity was suffering, in 
her own distempered imagination, and all her furious 
words were hurled towards him who loved her as he 
loved his own existence. 

Poor Austerlitz, (for he began to be poor in spir- 
its,) tried to stifle the rising storm within. Jose- 
phine would weep, in her husband’s absence ; but, 
in his presence, maintained what she believed a no- 
ble pride, that would not stoop to gratify a squeam- 
ish partner. 

He was sick of life ; the demon of insanity posses- 
sed his intellect and crazed his brain. He died—he 
died a suicide ! : 

She discovered, much too late, the error of her 
condut—the veil of death was drawn forever, and 
took from her distracted view the only being she had 
ever loved. The beautiful Josephine became a 
maniac, and dicd upon her injured husband’s grave. 

FORGIVENESS. 

Is there a man who, if he were to stand by the 
death-bed of his bitterest enemy, and behold him 
enduring that conflict which human nature must suf- 
fer at the last, would not be inclined to stretch forth 
the hand of friendship, to utter the voice of forgive- 
ness, and to wish for perfect reconciliation with him 
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before he left the world? Who is there that when 
he beholds the remains of his adversary deposited in 
the dust, feels not, in that moment, some relentings 
‘at the remembrance of those past animosities which 
‘mutually embittered their life ? 

** There lies that man with whom I contended so 
long, silent and mute forever. He is fallen; and I 
am about to follow him. How poor is the advantage 
which I now enjoy ? Where are the fruits of all our 
contests? Ina short time we shall be laid together; 
and no remembrance of either of us remain under 
the sun. How many mistakes may there have been 
between us? Had not he his virtues and good qual- 
ities as wellas1? When we shall both appear be- 
fore the judgment seat of God, shall I be found inno- 
cent and free of. blame, for all the enmity I have 
borne to him? My friends, let the anticipation of 


such sentiments serve now to correct the inveteracy - 


of prejudice, to cool the heat of anger, to allay the 
fierceness of resentment. How unnaturalis it for 
animosities so lasting to possess the hearts of mortal 
men, that nothing can extinguish them but the cold 
hand of death! Is there not a sufficient proportion 
of evils in the short span of huraan life, that we seek 
to increase their number, by rushing into necessary 
contests with one another? Whena few suns more 
have rolled over our heads, friends and foes shall 
have retreated together ; and their love and their 
hatred be equally buried. Let our few days, then, 
be spent in peace. While we are all journeying on- 
wards to death, let us rather bear one another’s bur- 
dens, than harrass one another by the way. Let us 
smooth and cheer the road as much as we can, rath- 
er than fill the valiey of our pilgrimage with the hate- 
ful monuments of our contention and strife.” — Blair’s 
Ser mon. 


1 Bachelor's (alphabetical) description of what a Wfe 
ought to be. 

Amiable, affectionate, agreeable, artless, affable, 
accomplished, amorous, beautiful, benign, benevo- 
lent, chaste, charming, candid, cheerful, complaisant, 
careful, charitable, clean, civil, coy, constant, duti- 
ful, dignified, elegant, easy, engaging, even, enter- 
taining, faithful, fond, free, faultless, good, graceful, 
generous, governable, good-humoured, handsome, 
humane, harmless, healthy, heavenly-minded, intelli- 
gent, interesting, industrious, ingenious, just, kind, 
lively, liberal, lovely, modest, merciful, neat, nota- 
ble, obedient, open, obliging, pretty, prudent, pious, 
polite, pleasing, pure, peaceable, [quiet,] righteous, 
sociable, submissive, sensible, tall, temperate, true, 
unreserved, virtuous, well-formed, wealthy, young. 

ANECDOTE. OF Dr. MITCHELL. 

The Doctor is aman of unbounded credulity ; and 
a waggish fellow once played off the following amus- 
ing trick on him. He was introduced to the Doctor 
in the store of a friend in presence of several gentle- 
men, and said he was very happy to see him, as he 
had a very curious phenomenon in natural history to 
communicate. ‘The Doctor took out his notes and 
pencil, and requested him to commence. 

‘* Well, sir, | have now living im my house, a ser- 
vant ; just one half of him is perfectly coal black, 





from the crown of his head to the sole of his foot.” 


“It is the most astonishing thing I ever heard of, 
(said the Doctor ;) do you know who his father or 
mother was ?” 

His mother was a black woman, as nearly as I can 
find out,” replied the stranger. 

The Dr. was very careful to note down every impor- 
tant circumstance, and extended his enquiries to the 
minutest circumstances, and finally made the fol- 
lowing : 

“ What is the peculiar tinge of the other half of 
this extraordinary man ?”” 

“* Why, (replied the stranger, ) that is black, also. 








POETRY. 








THE ORPHAN BOY. 


[The Editor of the New-York Telescope in an in- 
troduction to the subjoined lines, which originally ap- 
peared in the European Magazine, says, whoever 
can read the following simple but affecting elegy 
without shedding tears, must have a hearder heart 
than he has.] 


Alas ! Iam an Orphan Boy, 

With nought on earth to cheer my heart ; 
No father’s love, no mother’s joy, 

Nor kin nor kind to take my part. 


My lodging is the cold, cold ground, 
I eat the bread of charity ; 

And when the kiss of love goes round, 
There is no kiss, alas, for me. 


Yet once I had a father dear, 

A mother, too, I wont to prize ; 
With ready hand to wipe the tear, 

If chanc’d the transient tear to rise. 


But cause of tears was rarely found, 
For all my heart was youthful glee : 

And when the kiss of love went round, 
How sweet a kiss there was for me. 


But, ah ! there came a war, they say : 
What is a war ?—I canot tell :— 
The drums and fifes did sweetly play, 
And loudly rang our village bell. 


In truth, it was a pretty sound, 
I thought : nor could I thence foresee, 
That when the kiss of love went round, 
There soon would be nv kiss for me. 


A scarlet coat my futher took, 

And sword so bright as bright could be ; 
And feathers that so gaily look, 

All in a shining cap had he. 


Then how my little heart did bound— 





Alas ! I thought it fine to see ; 


Nor dreamt that when the kiss went round, 
There soon would be no kiss for me. 


At length the bell again did ring— 
There was a victory, they said ; 

*Twas what my father said he’d bring : 
But, ah! it brought my father dead. 


My mother shrick’d, her heart was woe, 
She clasp’d me to her trembling knee ; 
O God ! that you may never know, 
How wild a kiss she gave to me. 


But once again—but once again, 
These lips a mother’s kisses felt ; 
That once again—that once again, 
The tale a heart of stone would melt. 


*T'was when upon her death-bed laid, 
(O God! O God! that sight to see, ) 

** My child, my child,” she feebly said, 
And gave a parting kiss to me. 


So now I am an Orphan Boy, 

With nought below my heart to cheer ; 
No mother’s love, no father’s joy, 

Nor kin nor kind to wipe the tear. 


My lodging is the cold, cold ground, 
I eat the bread of charity ; 

And when the kiss of love goes round, 
There is, alas, no kiss for me. 





Provipencez, June 2, 1826. 


Mr. Maxcy— 


Sir—By inserting the enclosed witty pieces, 


(taken from an old newspaper,) you will confer a 
favor on one of your subscribers. 


EUGENE. 


A RETORT. 
Cries Sylvia to a Reverend Dean, 
“ What reason can be given, 
Since marriage is a holy thing 
There’s no such thing’ in heaven ?” 


“ There are no women,” he repli’d ; 
She quick return’d the jest, 

** Women there are, but I’m afraid 
They cannot find a priest.” 


TRUTH WITHOUT A COMPLIMENT. 
Kind Kitty kiss’d her husband with these words : 


“My own sweet Will, how dearly do I love thee.” 


And that ’tis true, 1 dare his warrant be— 


For ne’er heard I of woman, good or ill, 
But always dearly lov’d her own sweet Will, 


TO MARY. 


Ah ! say lovely Mary, a look can express it, 


Does ever soft pity remind thee of me ? 


The hour I first saw thee, I think of and bless it, 


‘If true, (quoth Will,) the world no such affords ; 


My heart though dejected beats fondly for thee. 


Oft when thy soft charms with rapture I gaze on, 


Sharp Poverty’s pang then imbitters my mind ; 


But the glitter of Fortune alone cannot please thee, 


Whose heart, like my Mary’s, is tender and kind. 
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With joy for.amoment my cheek becomes flush’d; 
Though gladness retires, when thy steps are retreat: 
ing, 
If Mary be happy, my sorrows are hush’d. 
To solitude often in silence retiring, 
1 think on thy image enthron’d in my breast ; 
My bosom heaves sighs thy sweet presence desiring, 
But Hope calms its panting and soothes it to rest ! 





THE RURAL COT OF INFANCY. 
Ye splendid scenes, ye crowded halls, 
Ye gaudy bowers that court the morn ; 
Where fashion’s witching warble falls, 
Where honest truth is laugh’d to scorn. 


Elysian regions of the great ! 
Where Pleasure flings her pendants free ; 
My heart would seek from all your state, 
The rural cot of Infancy. 


Oh ! fields, and hills, and shaded streams ! 
Where life was led by smiling peace ; 
Oh ! calm, clear lakes where sportful beams 
Still chace the gloom as tempests cease : 


Ye towering hemlocks! brightly green— 
Ye flocks like snow-wreaths on the lea ; 
Thou loveliest centre of the scene, 
Bless’d rural cot of Infancy. 


Why did I leave your hazles brown ’” 
Why leave your crested billows bright ? 
Why sell the bliss to stray alone, 
And bath me in the moon’s soft light ? 


Oh heaven! why did I ever stray 

From hills where play-mates ramble free ? 
A mother hallows with her lay 

The rural cot of Infancy ! 


Why didst thou leave—hush, hush my heart— 
Of blighted hopes thou canst but tell : 

Still let thy inmost pulses start 
When home’s sweet sacred eches swell— 


And ever shall 1 fondly roam 
With youth’s proud tread, the flowery lea, 
Where stands—in life my only home— 
The “rural cot of Infancy.” 
S——.,, of New-Jersey. 


THE SMILE OF AFFECTION. 


O ! there is a light whose effulgence can dry 
The tear of affliction, and rapture restore ; 
’Tis the bright sunny ray of a love-beaming eye, 

The smile of affection from one we adore. 


Though clouds of adversity darken the scene, 
And hopes we had cherish’d console us no more ; 
This light can re-clothe every prospect in green, 
The smile of affection from one we adore. 


I'll sigh not for grandeur, for fame, or for wealth, 
But thankful for little, will covet no more, 
While blest with contentment, with friendship and 
health, 
And the smile of affection from one I adore. 


Haply when chance gives « transient, meeting, - | 








———— 
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THE FAN. 

When in the Lion Phebus burns, 
My use and merit each discerns ; 
But, when the smiling season flies, 
All coldly turn from me their eyes : 
Torn and neglected then I lie— 
Ah ! Ladies, whom resemble F? 
TS 
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MELODIES. 

A volume of Melodies, by Samuel Woodwerth, of 
New-York, is about to he published in that city. The 
Editor of the Mirror, who is himself a fine Poet, says, 
** Woodworth, as a lyric poet, is only second to T. 
Moore.” 


FORGETFULNESS. 
At a christening, in England, after the parents had 


been called on to present the child, they discovered 
that they had left their infant al home! ‘“ This re- 
minds us of an old friend, who was a sportsman, and, 
as he once walked out on a hunting excursion, said 
he discovered a fine flock of patridges, took aim at 
them, but, just ashe was going to fire, recollected 
that he left his gun at home.” 





A GOOD EXAMPLE. 

Several Ladies of Albany, N. Y. have taken the 
prospectus for the publication of Mrs. Hemans’ Po- 
ems for the purpose of obtaining subscriptions 
among their acquaintances. Mrs. Hemans, one of 
the most popular of living poetical writers, is poor, 
and in affliction. 


CURIOUS DUEL. 

A dispute lately took place in Paris between a 
military man and an apothecary. The first insisted 
upon satisfaction from his adversary, and appointed 
a meeting next morning in the Bois de Boulonge.— 
The next morning the apothecary waited upon his 
antagonist before the hour appointed, and said to 
him, with great coolness, “ You are a military and I 
am a medical man; you understand the use of the 
sword and pistol ; I am only acquainted with drugs. 
You are the challenger, therefore I have a right to 
choose my weapon. Here are two pills—one is 
poisoned, the other is not. Do you choose one and 
swallow it, and I will swallow the other.” The offi- 
cer laughed very heartily at this proposition, and 
they sat down to breakfast very good friends. 





LUDICROUS CIRCUMSTANCE, 

An article is “going the rounds” in our exchange 
papers, (we know not in which one it originally ap- 
peared, ) stating that a young gentleman recently ap- 
plied to his friend for the best mode of giving a dark- 
er shade to his hair. The young pupil had been 
previously pointing out the particulars of a lecture 
he had heard, and which was upon the nature of the 
hair. A solution of nitrate of silver, he said, he had 


no doubt would have the desired effect. Now, 
whether he designed this advice for a trick, or 





whether the prescription was the effect of ignorance, 





taken their place before the baptismal fount, and had | ~ 





= 





‘| We cannot say. The'solution was, he said,.to be us- 


ed in considerable quantity ; in short, he was to wash 
the whole head in this fluid. Accordingly, the young 
gentleman applied it on going to bed, and put on 
his night-cap, comfortably—only a little wet. On 
washing his head with the solution, the fluid natural- 
ly wetted the greater part of his face, and whatever 
part of the skin it touched, it left its mark. ‘The 
next morning the patient was first seen by his broth- 
er, who, believing him suffering under suffocation, 
or some terrible dream, alarmed the whole house. 
The alarm, however, soon subsided in all except the 
mortified patient, whose face was the color of an old 
shoe. The skin received no injury by the solution, 
except that of discoloring, which cannot be removed 
by any means for some weeks! The skin grows 
gradually red, before it «lisappears. The young 
gentleman is in a truly deplorable state, and seldom 
speaks except to utter curses upon the head of his 
hair adviser. 























MARRIED; 


In Johnston, on Sunday evening last, by Rev. Mr. 
Cheney, Mr. Joseph Eddy, of this town, to Miss Su- 
san Salisbury, of Tiverton. 

in Cumberland, on the Ist inst. by Rev. Mr. Cut- 
ler, Mr. John Drake, to Miss Betsey Hendrick, both 
of Bellingham, Mass. 


























In this town, on Tuesday last, Mr. George Gilbert, 
aged 59. 

On Saturday morning last, Emeline Bliss, in the 
26th year of her age, formerly of Warren, R. I. 

On Tuesday morning last, afer a long and linger- 
ing illness, Mr. Thomas J. Earl, in the 25th year of 
his age. He has left an amiable wife and two small 
children to mourn their loss. 

On Tuesday, Lorenzo Dexter, aged 1 year, infant 
son of Mr. Rufus Curtis. 

On Tuesday afternoon last, William Westcott, sec- 
ond son of Mr. George W. Bowen, aged one year. 

On Friday week, Amanda Malvina, daughter of 
Mr. Abiel E. Taylor, in the 2d year of her age. 

On Saturday last, James Tower, son of Mr. Charles 
P. L. Percivall, aged 3 years. 

On Thursday morning last, Samuel Arnold, only 
son of Mr. Luther Pearson, aged 16 months. 








G7 New subscribersfor the Lapres Museum can 
have the numbers from the commencement of the 
volume, at one dollar and fifty cents per annum, by 
paying the same within three months from the time 


of subscribing. 





